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I 

WOULD like to suggest an attitude towards the re- 
lations of Buddhism and industrial civilization from 
the historical viewpoint of Japanese Buddhism. Some 
scholars may doubt of relationship between Buddhism 
and industrial civilization, because the latter seems remote 
from the original theology of Buddhism. In order to 
attain enlightenment and peace of mind, Buddha Gotama 
taught us complete retirement from this secular world 
and complete freedom from the hustle of ordinary life. 
He taught us the impermanence Canitya), the non-sub- 
Y stantiality or non-ego Candtman) of all things and all be- 
ings, the emptyness (Sunyatd) of the real nature of thing, 
and the recognition only of the law of the chain of 
causality ; the suchness or thusness Ctathatd) of the uni- 
versal nature, since all things are set in motion and flow. 
The Buddha declared that things, as compounds, are 
always in the processes of Production, Stagnation, Deterio- 


ration, and Extinction, and are therefore impermanent. 
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Neither is the self permanent, because it is but an 
aggregate (skandha) of elements. This does not mean 
the denial of the empirical self, but a refutation of the 
permanent, abiding personal identity. These doctrines do 
not suggest nihilism; they were intended to reveal the 
true nature of existence, which to the Buddha was dyna- 
mic Becoming instead of static Being or Non-being. 

Gotama preached the Noble Eightfold Path (dérya- 
mdrga), i.e., right views, right intention, right speech, 
right action, right livelihood, right effort, right mindfull- 
ness, and right concentration, in order to remove the ori- 
ginal suffering which might be considered the original 
nature of existence. These should be reduced to a three- 
fold learning law: Discipline or Morality, Meditation, 
and Wisdom. | 

From what Buddhist theology can the relationship be- 
tween Buddhism and industrial civilization be introduced? 
First, it is necessary to define industrial civilization. Fol- 
lowing Max Weber, Fanfani, Talcott Parsons and others, 
modern industrial ciuilization is characterized by the 
great importance of the economy in the social system 
and of economic value in the value system. Economic 
values mean those value which above all characterize 
the process of the rationalization of means. In the pro- 
cess of rationalizing means, the ends of action are for 


the moment taken for granted. The only problem is 


how to achieve a given end with the greatest degree of 
efficiency and the least expenditure of energy. So that 
these values are referred to as universalism and _ perfor- 
mance. Necessary to the process of the rationalization 
of means should be freedom from traditionalistic restric- 
tions. 

If this analysis is correct, we may say that Buddhism 
from its beginnings had the pretension of the spiritual 
and religious basis of industrial civilization, because I 
believe that one of the major characteristics of the 
Buddha’s preachings should be considered to be the ra- 
tionalizing of thinking and attitudes for a view of life 
and the world against the traditionalistic ones. Gotama 
rejected the caste system in India and declared the 
equality of all human beings ; he also denied the existence 
of a god or gods as well as of the ego or the substance 
of things. In a sense, he was not only a religius rationalist 
but also a social reformer. He led people to a rationalizing 
of behaviour by freeing them from the world of magic 


or traditionalistic religions. 


II 


In the processes of its development and_ diffusion, 
however, Buddhism has been transformed variously, being 
amalgamated or mingled with aboriginal religions or 


beliefs such as Shamanism and the agricultural and 


nomadic magico-religous elments in the various areas 
where Buddhism was diffused. Buddhism in Japan bor- 
rowed much of Confucian ethics and it has been rather 
thoroughly Japanized. In addition, Buddhism has mingled 
with Shinto, Japanized Taoism, Yin-yang magic and 
agricultural rites as well as with popular magico-religious 
beliefs and practices. 

At the time of the official recognition of Buddhism in 
Japan by Prince Regent Shotoku in 593-A.D., the nation 
was undergoing a great spiritual cultural upheaval. China 
had risen to political and cultural eminence in the Far 
East under the Sui and T’ang dynasties. Great numbers 
of immigrants were pouring into Japan from China and 
Korea bringing the learning and skills as well as religion 
from the Asiatic main-land. The great extent of this 
influx is indicated by an official record, which reveals 
that at the end of the Nara Period (about the ninth 
century A.D.) 30.7% of the leading families were natur- 
alized Chinese and Koreans. The ancient theoratic clan 
system based on shamanistic and charismatic leadership 
was breaking down under the new forces that were as- 
sailing the nation, and the people were ready to look to 
an alien religion for their spiritual foundation. 

Prince Shotoku (574-621), statesman and_ religious 
thinker, played a significant role in shaping Japanese 


Buddhism. In fact, his influence extended far beyond 
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the span of his own life. Under him Buddhism deve- 
loped into a religion of the aristocracy with strong lay 
leadership. At the same time, Shotoku’s emphasis on the 
Lotus Sutra (Saddharma-pundarika-sitra) promoted a social 
consciousness that encompassed all classes. The Lotus 
Satra’s promise of saluation for all manking was in sharp 
contrast with the pre-Buddhistic and shamanistic folk- 
beliefs which, with their two classes of gods correspond- 
ing to the two social classes of ancient Japanese society 
offered life in the hereafter to the ruling and shamanistic 
families which constituted the Imperial and noble fami- 
lies. This social concern was expressed in the building 
of temple which served as centers of philanthropic and 
cultural activities. Twenty four years after Shotoku’s 
death, the Taika Reformation (645) put into effect some 
of his principles. The establishment of a unified empire 
meant that one emperor completely ruled the whole na- 
tion by a principle modeled after the T’ang Empire sys- 
tem which was actualized for the first time in the history 
of Japan. This reformation was driven forward and 
prepared secretly by several Buddhist monks together with 
some government professors, both of whom had been 
dispatched by Prince Shotoku to Sui and T’ang China 
for study. 

The principles of the Taika Reformation were the 
prohibition of the private ownership of land and people, 
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which had been the foundation of the ancient clan sys- 
tem, and the enforcement of the distribution of farm- 
land, which took the place of the former system. At 
the beginning of this reformation a messenger was sent 
to the big temple near the capital to summon together 
the Buddhist priests and nuns and address them on be- 
half of the Emperor. By this imperial edict, Buddhism 
was able to get official recognition as a state religion. 
The religious policy of the Taika Government was to 
guard and promote Buddhism on the one hand, and to 
put it under the sovereign on the other hand. Buddhism 
completely submitted to state control and to the request 
to serve for public security, prosperity, and the welfare 


of the nation. 
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Thus, at the beginning, Japanese Buddhism was en- 
visaged and adopted by the political leaders as a spiritual 
principle of the ancient empire system, and also as the 
spiritual foundation of the great family system of that 
time. Ancestor worship was one of the most significant 
functions of Buddhism from the earliest times to the 
present. Buddhist magic comingled with Shintoistic, 
shamanistic and Yin-yang magic, which were also flouri- 
shing. In early days, almost all Buddhist temples be- 


longed cither to the state, or to the Imperial family, or 


to some powerful family or clan. Thus, formal Buddhism 
was maintained on an official and aristocratic level. At 
- the personal level, Buddhism in these early days was 
largely a matter of spells and charms and devotions to 
especially favored Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. Though 
the ingratiation with the polity and the magical character 
were predominant in the history of Japanese Buddhism, 
there were undoubtedly from the first a certain number 
of Buddhist monks and lay believers who understood 
Buddhist metaphysics and practiced the spirit of Buddhist 
rationalization. There were, it is true, several actual and 
psychological conflicts between the new rationalizing spirit 
and aboriginal traditionalism. The following is an in- 
stance of this. 

As early as 644 A.D., the “ Nihongi” says that a man 
of the neighbourhood of the River Fuji in the East 
Country named Ohfube-no-Ohshi urged his fellow vil- 
lagers to worship an insect, saying :—“ This is the God 
of the Everlasting World. Those who worship this God 
will have long life and riches.” At length the wizards 
and witches, pretending to be inspired by the Gods, said : 
— Those who worship the God of the Everlasting World 
will, if poor, become rich, and, if old, will become young 
again.” So more and more they persuaded the people to 
cast out the valuables of their households, and to set out 


by the roadside sake, vegetables, and the six domestic 


animals. They also made them cry out—“ The new 
riches have come!” Both in the country and in the 
metropolis people took the insect of the Everlasting World 
and, placing it in a pure place, with song and dance 
invoked happiness. They threw away their treasures, 
but to no purpose whatever. The lose and waste was 
extreme. Hereupon, there was Hata-no-Kawakatsu of 
Kadono, founder of the Korya Temple in Kyoto, who 
was an ardent and pious believer in Buddhism. He was 
worth that the people should be so deluded and so slew 
Ohfube-no-Ohshi. The wizards and witches were in- 
timidated, and ceased to persuade people to this worship. 
The People of that time composed a song :— 

Udzumasa® 

Has executed 

The God of Everlasting World 

Who we were told 

Was the very God of Gods. 

We can find many examples of this same kind in his- 


torical documents and in legendary tales. 
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From this point of view, it is noteworthy that there 


(1) Udzumasa was a name of place where the Hata Family 
had oceunied and resided. This was sometimes used as 
the name of the Hata Family, transferring the meaning. 

(2). Refer to W.G. Aston: ““Nihongi’’ Vol. HW, p- 188-189. 1956, 
London. 


arose in the ninth to eleventh centuries, a movement 
among laymen centering around such charismatic figures 
as Gyogi (670 2-749) and others who had inherited the 
religious traditions from Prince Shotoku and Hata-no- 
Kawakatsu. Their aim was to establish a real religious 
life and to spread the Buddha’s gospel and his road to 
salvation among the common people. Gyogi endeavored 
to popularize Buddhism for the common people by his 
easily understandable teachings and by his public services 
done-as Bodhisattva deeds, such as the foundation of a 
charity hospital, a charity dispensary, an orphanage, and 
an old people’s home, following the example of Prince 
Shotoku. He also excavated canals for navigation and 
for irrigation, built irrigation ponds, constructed bridges 
and harbors in the Inland Sea near Osaka and Kobe, 
established free clinics, Free lodging houses, and so on. 
All of these institutions and projects were managed by 
his disciples who lived in small seminaries named déjé, 
of which there were more than 50. This they did wholly 
outside the orthodox system of the Buddhist priesthood. 
They opposed the ecclesiastical systems of state and clan 
Buddhism, which were already beginning to fall into 
secularism, and insisted on individual piety, and discipline 
in the common life. 

Thus, the lay movement denied not only the samgha 


system in its orthodox form, but also the vinaya, sub- 
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stituted by the new ethics borrowed from the Confucian- 
ism. ‘Those who became priests were encouraged to marry 
and have families. This so-called “‘ house-hold ” religion 
has persisted to the present time in most of Japan. 
The twelfth and thirteenth centuries, known as the 
Kamakura Period (1186-1333), were a great turning point 
in Japanese Buddhism. During this time a strong trend 
to free the religion from magic took hold, though the 
predominant political value system was still maintained. 
The integration of the tradition and spirit of the lay 
movement with the orthodoxy of Buddhism also took 
place. This is shown most remarkedly in the three new 
great sects which arose in these centuries, Zen, Nichiren, 
and Jodo or Pure Land sects. These sects came to occupy 
more than 80% of the temples and adherents of present 


day Japanese Buddhism. 
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From the viewpoint of the relationship between Buddhist 
ethics and industrial civilization, I should like to introduce 
some examples from the Jodo-Shin sect founded by Shin- 
ran Shonin (1173-1262), although the Zen sects and the 


(1) Concerning the lay movements in Japanese Buddhism, see 
Ichiro Hori: “The Concept of Hi jiri (Holy-man)” in the 
Numen (Internaticnal Review for the History of Reli- 
gions), Vol. V, Fasc, 2, April, 1958, pp. 128-160. (The 
latter half will be published in 1959) 
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Nichiren sect also put stress on work and the labor of 
daily life in order to return thanks for the great benefits 
of the Emperor or Lord, teachers, parents and one’s fol- 
low creatures or society, as well as of Buddha. 

Shinran insisted on faith in Amitabha Buddha CAmida- 
butsu in Japanese) which alone might be efficacious, so 
that all ceremonies, charms, worship of other Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas as well as of Shinto deities are in vain. He 
denied the formal temple-and-priest-system of his time, 
following his teacher Genku’s principle Che was the foun- 
der of the Jodo sect) and the tradition of the lay move- 
ment in former times. He never lived in a temple, but 
in a hut or small hermitage. According to Reischauer’s 
expression, he “stressed household religion as more im- 
portant than temple religion. Though reared as a Tendai 
CT’ien-t’ai) monk himself, he gave up the monk’s way of 
life, married, reared a family, and in other way lived 
like a normal citizen or farmer of Japan.”© Shinran 
said that there was no difference among those who were 
dragging out an existence with hunting game or fowling 
on field and mountain, and those who were getting 
along in trade or tilling the soil. Man might do anything, 
if moved by his karma. 


(1). E.J. Jurji, comp.: The Great Religions of the Modern 
World, Princeton, 1946, p. 134. 
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Robert N. Bellah® has attempted show the ways in 
which the rationalizing tendencies in Japanese religion 
contributed to economic and _ political rationalization in 
Japan, especially in the Tokugawa Period (1600-1868) 
which immediately preceded and in many ways laid the 
ground for modern Japan. He indicated the rather direct 
influence of religious motivation in the economic sphere 
from the development of the Shin sect which was suggested 
by Kanji Naito’s essay entitled ‘“‘Shikyé to Keizai Rinri’’ 
Bellah stressed the attitude and preachings of Rennyo 
Shonin (1415-1499), often called the second founder of 
the Shin sect because of his great influence on its deve- 
lopment, and the theological advances after him. He 
pointed out that Rennyo opposed the practice of austerities 
and meditation, while insisting on the practice of the 
Confucian virtues in daily life and obedience to state 
authorities, while at the same time one’s inner life was 
to be wholly given up to Amitabha Buddha. Rennyo 
opposed any worship of Shinto deities. He made impor- 


(1), Robert N. Bellah: Tokugawa Religion, The Values of 
Pre-Industrial Japan, 1957, Glencoe. Especially pp. 68- 
69, 117-119, 122. 126. 

(2). Kanji Naito (Professor of Sociology at the Kyushu 
University): “Shukyo to Keizai Rinri” (Religion and the 
Economic Ethic, Jodo Shin-shu and the Ohmi Merchants) 
in Shakai-gaku (Journal of Sociology), Vol. VIII, pp. 
243-286, Tokyo, 1941. 


tant advances with respect to the religious ethical reguta- 
tion of everyday life. As Bellah states, Rennyo’s remark 
that, “If we engage in business, we must realize that it 
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is in the service of Buddhism,” indicates the view of the 
occupational life as integrated with the religious life. 
Rennyo also stressed one’s obligation of bestowing blessings 
on the people, and inner-worldly asceticism. Though 
Rennyo raised the ethical demand to a very important 
place in Shin thought, it remains something separate from 
the religious demand. 

Bellah suggests that by middle Tokugawa times, salva- 
tion and ethical action came to be indissolubly linked in 
Shin theology. Ethical action had become the very sign 
of salvation. Ethical behaviour in the world was both 
a return to Amitabha Buddha for blessings received and 
a sign of one’s inner faith. Diligent work in one’s occupa- 
tion came to have the central places among the ethical 
duties so required. A Shin priest taught his believers to 
make diligente the fiesh and patience the bone. Not only 
is work in the world stressed, but an ascetic attitude to- 
ward consumption is also felt. 

For Buddhists, greed was one of the cardinal sins, and 
greed had been closely linked to the merchant’s quest for 
profit. However, Bellah points out that the Shin teachers 
reconciled their raising labor in the calling, including that 


of the merchant, to a sacred obligation with the doctrine 


of jiri-rita, profiting both self and others. Naito cites an 


example of this“? : 

“In merchandising we receive remuneration for supplying 
the consumer with manufactured goods. The artisans receive 
their remuneration by producing the goods and supplying 
them to the consumer. What the world calls this remunera- 
tion is profit, But the basis of receiving this profit depends 
on the profiting of others. By profiting others they receive 
the right to profit themselves. This is the virtue of the 
harmony of jiri-rita. The spirit of profiting others is the 
Bodhisattva spirit. _ Having a Bodhisattva spirit and saving 
all beings, this is called Bodhisattva deeds. Thus Bodhisat- 
tva deeds are just the deeds of merchants and artisans. In 
general the secret of merchant’s and artisan’s business lies 
in obtaining confidence through Bodhisattva deeds.” 


Naito and Bellah show the influence of the doctrines 
and ethical injunctions taught widely by the Shin sect in 
the Tokugawa Period on actual behavior. The merchants 
of Ohmi Province (Shiga Prefecture near Kyoto), for 
example, were strong belicvers by the Shin sect as in- 
dicated by the great concentration of Shin temples in the 
primary merchant towns, the large number of merchants 
of the temple registers, and the frequent pious statements 
in the biographies of some of these merchants. Though 
many of them, Bellah explains, started as pedlars travel- 
ling far through mountions districts of central Japan, 


they often came to amass large fortunes and established 
(1). Naito: Op. cit.: 285. 


branch shops in the principal cities of Japan. They spent 
their years austerely pursuing their calling or devoting 
themselves to Buddhist matters. A biography of the 
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typical Ohmi merchant describes that “ with honesty as 
a basis, he worked without minding labor that was hard 
the endure, and was answered with heavenly rewards. 
Since we are descendants and have received his blessings, 
we must be strongly warned against extravagance and, 
immersed in a sense of deep gratitude, we must not for 
a moment neglect family business.” Though he did not 
read books he was devoted to the way of doing good. 
He was happy only with the business of the house. Be- 
coming old he handed the house on to his eldest son, 
studied Buddhism and took the tonsure. In addition to 
this he should be called a blessed man who served the 
Buddha morning and night and spent his leisure time 


reverently. 


VI 

Though of course there were various elements that 
influenced the development of Japan’s industrialization, I 
believe, with Naito and Bellah, that the Shin sect has 
been the closest Japanese analogue to Western Protestant- 
ism, and its ethic most similar to the Protestant Ethic 
described by Max Weber in his Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism. 


